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FARM  RECORDS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

FARM  ACCOUNTS 

There  is  evidently  a  growing  interest  among  farmers  in  the 
subject  of  farm  records  and  accounts.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
receives  numerous  inquiries  from  farmers  for  suggestions  for  a 
simple  and  practical  method  of  keeping  useful  records.  In  every 
community  there  are  a  few  people  who  keep  some  sort  of  a  record 
of  the  farm  business  and  in  some  communities  records  are  kept  on 
50  percent  of  the  farms.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  the  farmer  is  going 
to  keep  a  complex  system  of  books,  such  as  may  be  kept  by  an  in- 
dustrial establishment.  Nevertheless,  farmers  are  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  a  few  simple  and  useful  records  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness are  valuable.  In  the  following  pages  some  suggestions  are  of- 
fered which  may  be  helpful  to  those  interested  in  this  phase  of 
their  farming. 

REASONS  FOR  KEEPING  FARM  ACCOUNTS 

There  are,  in  a  general  way,  four  outstanding  reasons  for 
keeping  accounts : 

(1)  The  farm  diary  is  one  of  the  most  common  records.  This  is 
merely  an  account  of  each  transaction  with  necessary  explana- 
tions as  they  occur  from  day  to  day.  There  are  all  degrees  of  clas- 
sification, but,  generally,  receipts  and  expenses  of  farm  and  family 
are  not  separated.  The  chief  value  which  men  seem  to  get  from 
this  sort  of  record  is  the  information  which  it  provides  in  case  a 
question  or  dispute  arises  in  regard  to  a  transaction. 

(2)  Another  common  record  is  that  which  concerns  some  spe- 
cial enterprise.  Among  these  special  accounts  are  found  records 
on  the  cost  of  keeping  a  work  horse,  cost  of  producing  some  crop, 
cost  of  the  household,  personal  expense,  the  upkeep  of  an  automo- 
bile. These  accounts  are  as  various  as  are  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  fact  that  a  particular  enterprise  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  is  the  motive  for  keeping  an  account 
with  it. 

(3)  A  third  very  common  method  of  keeping  accounts  is  by 
means  of  the  check  book  and  bank  book.  Often  one  hears  a  man 
say  that  he  can  determine  from  his  bank  book  what  the  progress 
of  his  business  has  been,  and  all  that  he  cares  to  know  is  whether 
he  has  "gone  forwards"  or  "dropped  backwards"  during  the  year. 
In  criticism  of  this  method  it  may  be  said  that  the  bank  book 


alone  will  not  tell  all.  for  a  man  must  always  take  "stock  on  hand" 
into  consideration  at  the  bepinning  and  the  end  of  the  year,  if  he 
is  to  know  exactly  his  net  loss  or  gain. 

(4)  Some  persons  want  records  of  their  farm  business  in  order 
that  they  may  make  use  of  the  records  in  planning  and  managing 
the  farm.  In  such  cases  the  farm  is  considered  a  business  organi- 
zation and  the  records  are  useful  in  assisting  the  farmer  in  making 
an  analysis  of  his  farm  business  in  order  that  he  may  locate  some 
of  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  its  management.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  this  sort  of  a  record  is  to  help  the  farmer  so  to  organize  his 
farm  that  it  will  yield  the  maximum  net  return  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  and  the  family  on  the  farm. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  methods  for  keep- 
ing these  various  records  or  to  recommend  any  particular  method 
as  being  the  best.  Most  inquiries  show  that  farmers  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  simple  records  which  will  enable  them  to 
get  a  better  grasp  of  the  business  as  mentioned  above  in  paragraph 
4.     Therefore,  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  here. 

CONSIDERATIONS  AND  ESSENTIALS   IN  KEEPING  BUSINESS 

RECORDS  OF  THE  FARM 

The  Farm  Viewed  as  a  Business  Proposition. — On  the  farm, 
the  business  and  the  home  are  very  closely  united.  One  considera- 
tion in  the  operation  of  a  farm  is  the  financial  success  of  the  under- 
taking, because,  as  a  rule,  the  man  is  on  the  farm  to  make  it  pay. 
The  products  are  largely  sold  from  the  farm  and  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  are  purchased.  The  important  problem  is  to 
secure  such  a  margin  over  and  above  the  operating  costs  as  to 
insure  a  desirable  standard  of  home  and  community  life.  If  the 
business  of  the  farm  fails  to  yield  this  return,  then  the  stability 
of  the  enterprise  is  not  assured.  The  fact  that  there  is  little  sur- 
plus on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  does  not  mean  that  the  farm 
has  not  paid  well.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  a  large  sur- 
plus does  not  mean  that  the  year's  business  has  been  successful. 
The  requirements  of  family  and  home  may  make  a  wide  variation. 
Therefore,  personal  and  family  living  must  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  studying  the  farm  business,  if  the  success  of  a  year's  busi- 
ness is  to  be  justly  determined.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  farm  contributes  materially  toward  the  family 
living  in  produce  consumed  on  the  farm.  The  amount  of  this  con- 
tribution averages  about  $100  per  person  per  year.  After  all  credit 


has  been  given  for  this,  there  are  still  the  business  problems  of  the 
farm  apart  from  the  problems  of  the  farm  as  a  home. 

The  Farm  as  a  Unit. — It  is  not  sufficient  that  only  one  phase 
of  the  farm  business  be  emphasized,  because  there  is  more  than 
one  condition  which  makes  for  success.  The  farm  is  a  business 
organization  composed  of  a  number  of  enterprises  and  the  final 
test  is  whether  or  not  the  farm  as  a  whole  is  profitable. 

Records  Necessary  to  Measure  the  Progress  of  the  Business. — 

There  are  four  records  that  are  necessary  to  measure  the  progress 
of  a  farm  business,  namely:  (a)  an  inventory  of  all  farm  prop- 
erty at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (b)  an  inventory  of  all  farm 
property  at  the  close  of  the  year,  (c)  a  record  of  all  farm  receipts, 
and  (d)  a  record  of  all  farm  expenses.  These  records  are  treated 
as  the  farm  inventory  and  cash  accounts. 

FARM  INVENTORY 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Inventory. — An  inventory  is  an 
itemized  statement  of  all  farm  property  and  its  value.  It  includes 
all  property  which  is  connected  with  the  farm  business  and  is 
absolutely  essential,  if  one  is  going  to  measure  accurately  the  re- 
sults of  a  year's  business.  With  a  complete  valuation  of  the  farm 
property  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  it  can  be  determined 
how  much  the  property  has  increased  or  decreased  in  value  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  capital  invested  in  different  parts  of  the  farm 
business  varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  as  stock  and  crops 
are  being  raised  and  sold  at  various  times.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  inventory  is  to  discover  whether  there  has  been  an  increase 
or  a  decrease  and  the  amount  of  the  same.  An  illustration  will 
make  the  meaning  of  this  clear.  During  a  year  when  there  is  much 
growing  stock  on  the  farm  and  very  few  cash  sales,  the  indications 
might  be  that  the  business  has  not  been  paying.  In  the  succeeding 
year  this  stock  may  be  sold  and  then  the  transactions  alone  would 
indicate  a  profitable  business.  This  is  the  mistake  made  when  cash 
sales  and  expenses  are  used  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  net  re- 
sults. Therefore,  the  inventory  assists  in  giving  credit  to  the 
year's  business  for  just  what  it  has  produced. 

The  taking  of  an  inventory  has  other  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  information  furnished  year  after  year  of 
the  progress  of  the  organization  of  the  farm.  To  know  the  rela- 
tive amounts  invested  in  the  various  kinds  of  livestock,  land,  build- 
ings and  equipments,  year  after  year,  is  immensely  worth  while. 


Time  to  Make  Inventory. — Each  person  who  keeps  a  record 
must  decide  for  himself  the  best  time  to  make  the  inventory,  as 
the  best  time  will  vary  for  different  men.  The  renter  may  have  a 
regular  fiscal  year  and  usually  he  wants  his  records  to  cover  that 
period.  There  are  some  persons  who  consider  the  calendar  year 
the  most  desirable.  One  of  the  chief  considerations  in  deciding  on 
the  time  should  be  that  of  convenience.  There  are  times  when  the 
amount  of  feed  and  livestock  on  hand  is  low.  Thus,  between  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  May  1,  most  of  the  feed  has  been  fed  and  the  market- 
able livestock  has  been  sold.  At  this  time  of  the  year  a  man  may 
have  more  time  than  at  any  other  period. 

Making  the  inventory  requires  from  2  to  5  hours  on  an 
average  farm,  and  often  this  time  can  best  be  given  and  the  work 
done  more  carefully  during  the  slack  season. 

Things  to  be  Inventoried. — The  farm  inventory  should  take 
into  account  all  property  connected  with  the  farm  business.  This 
itemized  list  of  property  includes  the  following : 

Real  estate 

Land  including  fences,  water  and  drainage  systems,  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improvements. 

Livestock 

Horses — Work  horses,  mules,  driving  horses,  special  breed- 
ing stock  and  colts. 

Cattle — Milk  cows,  heifers,  steers,  calves  and  bulls. 
Sheep — Ewes,  lambs,  wethers  and  rams. 
Hogs — Brood  sows,  market  hogs,  pigs  and  boars. 
Poultry — All  kinds  kept  on  farm. 

Equipment 

All  machinery,  either  hand,  horse  or  motor  drawn,  and  tools 
used  in  the  farm  operations. 

Feed 

All  crops  which  have  been  harvested  and  are  being  held  for 
feed.  Any  purchased  feeds  which  are  left  over  should  be 
listed  here. 

Supplies 

All  items  like  seeds,  spray  material,  oil  for  the  farm,  lum- 
ber, fertilizer  and  materials  which  are  ordinarily  consumed 
during  the  year,  but  small  amounts  of  which  may  be  car- 
ried from  one  year's  business  to  the  next. 


Growing  Crops 

At  the  time  of  inventory  there  are  usually  some  growing 
crops,  such  as  alfalfa  or  wheat,  which  should  be  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  labor,  seed  and  fertilizer  required. 

The  following  table  shows  the  summary  of  a  farm  inventory 
which  w^as  made  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  year  during  which 
the  record  was  kept. 


Farm  Property 

May  1,  1915 

May  1,  1916 

Real  estate   

$10,000 

750 

1,225 

75 
225 

70 
500 
115 

25 

60 

$10,000 

Horses      

725 

Cattle         

1,415 

Sheep   

80 

Hofifs     

200 

Poultrv    

50 

Eauioment    

450 

Feed           

100 

SuDolies       

20 

Growing  crops 

75 

Total    

$13,045 

$13,115 

If  a  man  were  taking  a  complete  and  detailed  inventory  in 
order  to  determine  his  net  worth,  he  would  also  consider  cash, 
bills  receivable  and  bills  payable.  These  items,  however,  do  not  need 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  studying  the  farm  business. 

Method  of  Making  an  Inventory. — In  making  an  inventory,  the 
kind  of  valuations  to  assign  to  each  item  is  often  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. All  property  should  be  valued  according  to  its  worth  to  the 
farm  as  a  going  business  concern.  Inflated  values  are  misleading 
and  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  inventory.  Therefore,  one  should 
never  deceive  himself  by  placing  fictitious  values  on  property.  The 
farm  should  have  credit  for  any  increase  and  should  bear  any 
loss  or  decrease  actually  sustained.  It  is  important  that  fair  farm 
values  be  used. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desired  to  value  land  separately  from  the 
buildings.  Water  systems,  draining  systems  and  fences  are  in- 
cluded with  the  land,  improvements  in  which  during  the  year  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  increasing  the  closing  inventory,  if 
such  improvements  amount  to  more  than  ordinary  upkeep.  Rising 
land  values  not  due  to  improvements  should  not  be  recognized  in 
making  the  closing  inventory.  Buildings  will  not  last  forever,  and 
ordinarily  they  are  worth  a  little  less  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
whether  buildings  are  inventoried  separately  or  as  a  part  of  the 


real  estate.  This  annual  wear  or  depreciation  of  buildings  varies 
widely,  depending  on  the  kind  of  building  and  the  care.  The  rate 
will  vary  from  1  to  2  percent  on  houses  and  from  2  to  4  percent  on 
other  buildings.  The  age  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  inventory 
and  the  probable  years  of  future  usefulness  under  the  care  that  is 
given  it  will  be  determining  factors  in  making  the  valuations.  This 
fact  should  be  remembered  in  the  closing  inventory  by  lowering 
the  value  as  compared  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Any 
improvements  on  buildings  amounting  to  more  than  the  ordinary 
upkeep  should  be  accounted  for  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
closing  inventory. 

In  inventoring  each  kind  of  livestock,  such  divisions  can  be 
made  as  one  wishes  for  his  own  convenience.  Each  animal  may  be 
listed  and  valued  separately  if  desired.  All  growing  and  market 
stock  should  be  valued  at  the  current  market  price  for  each  grade 
of  stock.  Where  there  is  any  doubt,  one  can  estimate  the  value  of 
an  animal  at  what  he  could  reasonably  expect  to  pay  for  such  an 
animal  in  an  open  market.  Forced  sale  values  and  sentimental 
values  should  not  be  used  in  making  the  inventory.  Some  animals, 
such  as  work  horses  and  dairy  cows,  are  kept  on  the  farm  from 
year  to  year.  The  value  of  such  animals  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farm  business  will  vary  only  as  influenced  by  age,  providing 
there  is  no  change  in  their  physical  condition,  resulting  from  in- 
jury or  other  causes  impairing  their  usefulness  to  the  farm.  Ordi- 
narily, the  value  of  a  dairy  cow  should  be  lowered  about  15  per- 
cent after  7  years  of  age,  and  a  work  horse  about  10  percent  after 
10  years  of  age. 

Machinery  and  tools  usually  wear  some  each  year.  In  placing 
a  value  on  a  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  condition  and 
probable  future  years  of  service  for  that  particular  article.  Ordi- 
narily, a  machine  is  worth  less  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Some  machines  last  longer  than 
others.  The  period  of  usefulness  of  the  same  kind  of  a  machine 
will  vary  according  to  the  use  and  care  given  it  by  different  men. 
Usually,  the  rate  of  depreciation  ranges  from  6  to  12  percent.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  on  a  machine  may  increase  its  value  for  a  short 
term  of  years.  It  is  important  that  the  depreciation  due  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery  should  be  charged  against  the  farm 
business  by  decreasing  the  inventory. 

There  are  two  things  to  keep  in  mind  in  making  an  inventory 
of  feed.  The  farm  value  of  all  feed  raised  on  the  farm  is  the  mar- 
ket price  less  the  cost  of  hauling.   In  case  there  is  purchased  feed 


on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  inventory,  this  should  be  valued  at  mar- 
ket price  plus  the  cost  of  hauling. 

In  discussing  the  question,  "How  should  an  inventory  be 
made?",  there  often  arises  the  practical  problem  of  arranging  a 
useful  form  on  which  to  take  the  inventory.  There  are  different 
forms  which  vary  according  to  individual  taste.  Most  any  book 
of  adequate  width  and  of  horizontal  ruling  may  be  used.  The  other 
ruling  can  be  done  by  the  one  who  is  making  the  inventory.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  have  two  columns  on  the  same  page,  one  for 
the  beginning  and  the  other  for  the  closing  inventory.  The  form 
on  the  following  page  is  suggestive. 

Practically  the  same  form  can  be  used  for  inventoring  all  the 
different  classes  of  farm  property.  Separate  pages  can  be  used  for 
each  class  of  property,  and  for  each  inventory  if  desired. 

INVENTORY 


Name   or   Number 

Beginning  of  Year 
Feb.  1.  1916 

End  of  Year 
Feb.  1.  1917 

Number 
Died  or 
SlauB-h- 

of  Animal 

Number  ^^^^«^*>^'    Total 

'  Vol„a  r.t                     tered  for 
Number       Each         Total        Hom« 

Use 

CATTLE 

Cows  (all  females 
ever  fresh) 

$ 

$ 

Dolly                           1 

90 

80 

1 

Colantha                     1 

•      85 

m 

Bess 

1 

65 

1 

60 

Muley                         1 

40 

1 

40 

Maud 

1 

60 

HEIFERS 

(Females  over  1  yr. 
never  fresh) 

.    Maud 

1 

i       40 

' 

Roxie 

v:..! 

30 

1 

40 

Blackie 

t 

25 

STEERS    (over   1  yr. 
old)  •  "       ,' 

8 

24 

192 

8 

70 

560 

CALVES    (all    under 
1  yr.) 

■ 

3 

15 

45 

2 

15 

50 

BULLS                                1                     100      1 

100 

Total 

1 

The  table  given  above  is  a  sample  of  the  two  inventories  show- 
ing the  general  plan  which  can  be  followed  in  inventoring  all  the 
farm  property.   The  classifications  here  are  only  suggestive. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  CASH  EXPENDITURES 

By  means  of  the  two  inventories,  one  at  the  beginning  and  the 
other  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  farm 
property  is  determined.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  know  what 
the  cash  transactions  of  the  business  have  been  during  the  year. 
Among  the  farmer's  cash  transactions  there  are  not  only  those 
of  the  farm  business,  but  also  those  of  the  household.  The  record 
of  cash  transactions  enables  one  to  keep  these  two  distinct  phases 
of  his  business  separately,  and  thus  follow  the  progress  of  the 
business  more  closely. 

The  simplest  method  of  keeping  an  account  of  these  cash 
transactions  is  by  entering  receipts  separate  from  expenses.  Re- 
ceipts may  be  kept  in  one  part  of  a  book  and  expenses  in  another. 
Or,  the  more  common  way  is  to  have  two  columns  on  the  same 
page,  one  for  receipts  and  the  other  for  expenses.  The  latter 
method  is  more  convenient  as  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  book  at 
only  one  place  in  order  to  make  the  entries.  The  business  should 
be  given  credit  for  all  sales  and  charged  for  all  operating  costs. 
That  is,  every  item  of  receipts  and  expenses  pertaining  to  the 
farm  as  a  business  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  are 
cash  transactions  only.  The  loss  of  an  animal  should  not  be 
charged  as  an  expense,  since  the  loss  will  be  expressed  in  the  dif- 
ference in  the  inventories.  Among  the  cash  expenses  are  labor, 
repairs,  feed,  machine  work,  hauling,  fertilizer,  seed,  horseshoeing, 
breeding  fees,  veterinary  services,  insurance,  taxes,  rent,  registra- 
tion, testing,  livestock  purchases  and  improvements.  The  cash 
receipts  cover  all  sources  of  income,  such  as  sales  of  livestock, 
livestock  products,  crops  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  totals  of 
each  of  these  two  groups  will  give  the  total  cash  expenditures  and 
total  cash  receipts  of  the  farm.  With  these  and  the  two  inven- 
tories, the  net  results  of  the  year's  business  can  be  calculated. 
This  is  a  very  simple  method  and  requires  little  time.  Such  a  rec- 
ord is  often  all  that  one  wishes  to  keep  and  it  has  its  value. 

However,  those  w^ho  are  interested  in  farm  records  are  usually 
interested  in  knowing  something  about  the  relative  importance 
of  different  enterprises  on  the  farm.  In  this  bulletin  the  farm  is 
considered  as  a  business  unit,  and  the  net  results  therefrom  is  the 
first  object  of  importance.    If  the  business  is  profitable  or  un- 
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profitable,  one  may  wish  to  know  what  were  some  of  the  reasons. 
Farming  involves  the  investment  of  money  in  land,  which  is  fixed 
capital,  and  in  working  capital,  such  as  machinery  and  different 
kinds  of  livestock.  Also,  farming  requires  labor  and  managing 
ability  to  make  the  business  a  productive  organization. 

The  farm  represents  a  combination  of  enterprises,  and  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  any  enterprise  will  contribute  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  whole  organization  accordingly.  If 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  business,  it  is  important  to  know  where  it  is 
in  order  that  it  can  be  remedied.  If  the  business  is  to  be  enlarged, 
it  is  worth  while  to  know  what  phase  of  the  business  should  be 
increased.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry  about  classifying  receipts  and 
expenses,  or  keeping  accounts  with  different  enterprises  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  study  the  business.  The  kind  and  number  of  ac- 
counts kept  will  depend  on  what  the  individual  wishes  to  know. 
Usually,  one  will  begin  by  making  a  few  classifications  of  the  lead- 
ing enterprises  and  enter  all  other  cash  transactions  of  the  farm 
under  miscellaneous  receipts  and  expenses.  No  doubt,  if  this 
practice  of  keeping  a  few  simple  records  is  followed,  the  nature 
and  the  number  of  accounts  kept  will  vary  as  one  becomes  more 
accustomed  to  the  record  keeping  and  as  interest  develops  in  the 
details  of  the  business. 

The  following  headings  suggest  a  classification  of  enterprises 
which  are  most  important  on  the  farm,  and  with  each  of  which, 
one  may  keep  an  account  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses : 

Land  Sheep  Supplies 

Buildings  Poultry  Equipment 

Cattle  Other  stock  Labor 

Horses  Crops  Miscellaneous 

Swine  Feed 

This  bulletin  is  not  concerned  with  the  more  elaborate  cost 
system  involving  labor  and  feed  records.  Instead  of  classifying 
the  transactions  under  their  respective  headings  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  classification  is  made  as  the  transactions  occur  thruout 
the  year.  Whatever  arrangement  of  accounts  is  made  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  consist  of  only  cash  expenses  and  cash 
receipts  of  the  farm. 

There  are  different  forms  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  ordinary  single  entry  ledger  is  sufficient.  This  has  a  place 
for  the  date  and  an  explanation  of  the  transaction.  At  the  right 
of  the  page  there  are  two  columns,  one  for  expenses,  the  other 
for  receipts.  Sometimes  the  item  is  in  the  center  of  the  page,  a 
column  at  the  left  for  expenses  and  another  at  the  right  for  ra- 
il 


ceipts.  The  sort  of  book  mentioned  above  as  being  useful  for  the 
inventory  can  be  ruled  for  keeping  accounts.  Thus,  one  book  can 
be  made  adequate  for  keeping  the  entire  record,  including  inven- 
tory and  accounts. 

Personal  or  household  accounts  can  be  kept  in  like  manner,  but 
they  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  separate  phase  of  the  record. 
The  important  thing  is  to  decide  upon  the  accounts  which  are 
desired.  A  definite  number  of  pages  can  then  be  allotted  to  each 
account  and  an  index  made  showing  on  what  pages  it  can  be  found. 
All  items  should  be  entered  with  sufficient  explanation  so  that  no 
doubt  would  ever  arise  regarding  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Then  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  expenses  and  receipts  can  be 
totaled  for  each  account.  The  following  page  suggests  a  form  for 
this  purpose : 

CATTLE 


Expenses 

Date     1                            Item                            ] 

Receipts 

Feb.    6 
Feb.  12 
Feb. 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  28 

Sold  veal  calf,  200  lbs.  @  8c 
Cream  check 

$  16.00 

48.30 

....$4.00  .... 

Testinff  one  month   

Sold  Dolly  and  calf 

102.50 

4  00 

Registration  2  heifers 

2  50 

Veterinarv    one  triD 

[          Total 

This  is  a  sample  page  of  a  cash  account  kept  with  cattle,  and 
the  same  general  plan  can  be  followed  with  other  enterprises. 
When  one  desires  to  make  no  classifications  the  same  plan  may  be 
followed  in  keeping  all  farm  receipts  and  all  farm  expenses. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  show  how  the  farm 

inventory  and  cash  transactions  of  the  farm  can  be  kept  for  the 

purpose  of  studying  the  farm  business.    While  the  suggestions 

given  herein  are  considered  adequate  for  such  a  purpose,  they  do 

not  deal  with  the  subject  of  complete  and  technical  bookkeeping. 

A  method  of  summarizing  the  farm  business  after  the  inventories 

have  been  made  and  the  accounts  kept  will  be  given  in  a  later 

bulletin. 
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